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Christianity and War 


By R. H. S. CROSSMAN, MP 


HOUGH I profoundly disagree both with its 

purpose and with its main conclusion, I cannot 
commend Christianity, Diplomacy, and War, by 
Herbert Butterfield (Epworth Press; 8s 6d), too 
highly. Indeed, I am only anxious lest, among the 
learned tomes on international relations which pour 
from the University presses, this brief, pungent 
essay may be overlooked. As an introduction to 
the study of the problems of war and diplomacy it 
ranks alongside George Kennan’s American 
Diplomacy and E. H. Carr's The Twenty Years’ 
Crisis. 

I mention Kennan and Carr because, like 
Butterfield, their object has been to debunk the 
“legalistic-moralistic’ approach so popular in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. All three believe that the 
great fallacy of twentieth-century diplomacy has 
been the facile application of individual ethics to 
relations between States. To talk glibly of “aggres- 
sor” and “peace-loving” nations, and to assume 
that peace and progress can be achieved by 
organizing the latter into a collective security 
system against the former, is in their view to fly in 
the face of everything that history teaches us. To 
adopt high-flown moral war aims and seek to impose 
them on the enemy has led not to the moralization 
of war but to a relapse into barbarism. By making 
diplomacy open we have merely subjected the 
negotiator to pressures of public opinion which 
exclude success. Away with President Wilson and 
all his followers who sought to abolish power 
politics! Back to the cool, calculating self-interest 
which motivated the rulers of eighteenth-century 
States! 

It is an attractive theory and, in arguing it, 
Professor Butterfield takes an exhilarating pleasure 


in shocking his fellow Christians, who have managed 
to assuage their consciences by convincing them- 
selves that the struggle today is between Christian 
right and Communist wrong. 


The greatest menace to our civilization today is the 
conflict between giant organized systems of self-right- 
eousness—each system only too delighted to find that 
the other is wicked, each only too glad that the sins give 
it the pretext for still deeper hatred and animosity. The 
effect of the whole situation is barbarizing, since both 
sides take the wickedness of the other as the pretext for 
insults, atrocities, and loathing; and each side feels that its 
own severities are not vicious at all, but simply punitive 
acts and laudable measures of judgment. 


Professor Butterfield frankly admits that the 
Christian Churches are in danger of becoming 
leading propagandists of this organized  self- 
righteousness: 


I wish I could be more sure than I am that the Churches 
of the various nations—and particularly the Protestant 
ones, which are exceptionally vulnerable in this respect— 
had pursued in the cause of morality what I should call 
the “heroic” path, which in the last hundred years 
individual Christians, individual atheists, and individual 
Marxists have sometimes followed in a most moving 
manner. I need not say that no national government 
could ever secure a more powerful organ of official 
propaganda than a Church quickening moral indignation 
against the enemy of the moment, and doing it on 
information which it fails to test, information which, as 
the crisis deepens, is more definitely controlled, more 
carefully filtered out to the country, by the agencies of 
the home government itself. 


And he concludes with the following warning: 


Our great danger is that we may find ourselves today 
in the position of being so Metternichian that Metternich 
himself hardly deserves the name ... But Metternich 
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knew what he was doing; while we—as the arteries 
harden and the crust solidifies—can take over the part he 
played and go on imagining ourselves to be liberals 
still. 

Professor Butterfield’s recipe is simple. Instead 
of trying to abolish power politics, we should seek 
to civilize it. Instead of fighting a war to end all 
wars, we should try to limit war. Instead of 
aiming at final settlements based on a non-existent 
international order, we should revert to the doctrine 
of balance of power. Finally, instead of trying to 
win a war of religion, we should learn the lesson of 
history and realize that Europe was only saved 
from destruction when its rulers grew tired of 
killing each other in the name of Protestantism and 
Catholicism and decided to coexist. This, in 
Professor Butterfield’s view, is the proper Christian 
approach to diplomacy and war in 1953. 

There are two quite distinct questions which must 
be raised about the “Christian realism’ Professor 
Butterfield propounds. First, what are its merits as 
a contribution to the problems of democratic foreign 
policy? And, secondly, what is its relationship to 
Christian doctrine? 

Space does not permit me to deal with the first 
question at length. Certainly, the debunking of the 
“legalistic-moralistic” approach is a purge to which 
all liberals and socialists should willingly submit 
themselves. We need to be reminded of the un- 
comfortable truths with which this book is spiced. 
It is true that, after 1918 and again after 1945, 
collective security rapidly degenerated into a defence 
by the satiated powers of the status quo. It is also 
true that wars for righteousness are far more 
destructive than those waged for limited material 
objectives. But does Professor Butterfield mean us 
to conclude that Bismarck provided the model of 
statesmanship which the Western democracies 
should now follow? Was it really such complete 
nonsense to believe in 1939 that Hitlerism was a 
system which had to be smashed if freedom was to 
survive? Granted that there is a power struggle 
between Russia and America, are we to regard the 
conflict between free and totalitarian societies as 
mere propaganda ? 

The danger of Professor Butterfield’s approach is 
that the scepticism and toleration which he rightly 
sees to be an essential ingredient of the free society 
will degenerate, under his teaching, into a cynicism 
that tolerates iniquity. An_ eighteenth-century 
monarch could conduct his secret diplomacy 
according to the rules of sophisticated self-interest 
because he was not responsible to public opinion. 
In a modern democracy the electorate must have 
moral standards by which to judge and so to control 
the conduct of its rulers. To that extent the 
“legalistic-moralistic” approach is essential to a free 
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society. Destroy our idealism (even if it is based on 
insecure factual foundations) and you destroy 
democracy. One lesson of history which Professor 
Butterfield overlooks is that progress towards 
freedom has been achieved by ideologues, cham- 
pioning ideal systems against the realism and 
scepticism of conservatives. If you merely try to 
conserve freedom it withers away. 

What of the second issue—the relationship of 
this kind of Bismarckian power politics to a 
Christian democracy? Certainly it has little to do 
with the uncompromising ethics expounded by 
Jesus Christ. But the fact is that Christianity itself 
has always been divided into realists and ideologues. 
Dostoevski’s Grand Inquisitor ordered Christ to be 
burnt at the stake for challenging precisely those 
doctrines which Professor Butterfield expounds. 
There always have been and there always will be 
worldly prelates who regard it as a Christian duty 
to maintain the balance of the status quo; and, 
arrayed against them, heretics who find in the 
Gospels a revolutionary challenge to the Establish- 
ment. Moreover, Rationalists are divided in much 
the same way. Those who share Professor Butter- 
field’s political predilections will accept his political 
conclusions, while those of us who still believe in 
democracy as a dynamic, liberating force will just 
as conclusively reject them. 
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The American Immigrant 
By S. K, RATCLIFFE 


A HUNDRED years ago, when the United 
States was moving toward Civil War, the 
population of the Republic was not more than 
30 millions. It is now touching 155 miliions, with the 
greatest consolidation of wealth and material power 
ever known. The master fact of this structure has 
been the inward flow of migrants from the Old 
World. During the century beginning i820 the total 
number of aliens admitted is estimated at 35,000,000. 
The great majority belonged to races on the top 
level of fertility; hence the upbuilding of a great 
national community unlike all others in composition 
and speed of growth. At the opening and settle- 
ment of the interior, North America was revealed 
as an unfilled reservoir of labour. The farms and 
factories could absorb unending streams of new- 
comers which, between 1900 and the outbreak of 
the First World War, reached the million mark in 
a year. The immediate results, of course, were 
unparalleled. Mr Oscar Handlin, of Harvard 
University, himself the son of an immigrant, is a 
specialist student of this unique problem. In the 


first paragraph of The Uprooted' he underlines the 
fact that gives him his starting-point—-namely, that 
“the immigrants were American history.” 


Their importance has been exhibited in politics, 
industry, and the social scheme. These matters make 
the substance of the national history. Mr Handlin’s 
theme is different. He is concerned with the immi- 
grants themselves in relation to their Western 
environment. In a word, he is asking: What has 
America done to and for them? 

His opening chapter is a summary of the back- 
ground, under the heading “Peasant Origins.” 
Here are certain facts of which we need to be 
reminded, the first being that the vast majority of 
migrants from Europe during the nineteenth 
century were land labourers. War and revolution, 
tyrannical government, landlordism, mean cultiva- 
tion, and the pressure of population combined to 
make a propulsive force such as had never before 
been known. The legend of America as the Land of 
Promise did the rest. Its gates were wide open; and 
to all intents and purposes they were not barred 
until, after 1919, the fear of post-war refugees in 
full spate led to the adoption of stiff restrictive laws. 
“Send us your tired, your poor” are the opening 
words of the famous inscription on the Statue of 
Liberty. That invitation could not be accepted by 
the millions without the breaking of ties, a process 
not agonizing only but final. 

! The Uprooted: From the Old Worid to the New, by 
Oscar Handlin. (Watts.) 320 pp.; 15s. 


Mr Handlin’s most vivid pages are those that 
describe the terrors of the outward journey and 
then the harrowing stages of adjustment to the new 
life. The peasant exile was leaving an existence amid 
conditions that had never been subject to change. 
There was no stability on earth to compare with 
the rural order—toil in the field, and the texture of 
the village community. The man who dared, under 
whatever compulsion of need or desire, to step out 
from that circle was going into an infinite darkness. 
Alone or with his family, he had somehow to reach 
a port perhaps some hundreds of miles away. He 
had to guard his pitiful purse, to overcome the paper 
obstacles that no alien illiterate could understand, 
and to endure an ocean voyage of which he could 
not have been forewarned. In the days of sail its 
miseries were without limit. When an Atlantic 
liner could carry a few thousands the brevity of the 
crossing was an undeniable alleviation. 

But in the Land of the Free how would the 
immigrant fare? The peasant was a villager and 
work for him was of the soil alone. Mr Handlin 
invites us to imagine the blankness of man or 
woman thus deprived and thrown into conditions 
that, for the most part, made any kind of community 
impossible. If the family was lucky enough to begin 
on a farm their loneliness might feel almost like 
death. But thousands of their kind were unable to 
leave the seaboard or, with the first chance of 
a move, to get beyond the nearer industrial cities. 
The demand for cheap labour was unending, but 
everything in the work was strange, and language 
was an affrighting difficulty. 

The first great social problem, therefore, was 
made by the rapid growth of immigrant quarters 
in the large cities. Within a generation of the start 
of mass immigration the congestion of these places 
had produced slum areas as shocking as the worst 
in Europe. Nothing in the way of overcrowding 
and insanitation could surpass the tenements of 
New York and Chicago, while at the same time 
the polyglot pattern of every industrial centre 
became an indescribable complex. By the beginning 
of the twentieth century one heard it said that there 
were more Irish in Boston than in any Irish city 
except Dublin, more Italians in New York than in 
Florence, more Germans in Chicago or St Louis 
than in any city of the Rhineland. I remember 
seeing in Buffalo, during one of the Roosevelt 
elections, a huge hoarding calling upon the 250,000 
Poles in the place to make sure of their votes. 
The figure was absurd. As Buffalo contained not 
more than 700,000 people, the Polish community, 
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though very large, could certainly not furnish 
100,000 voters. But the hoarding was a political 
symptom. It reminded the thoughtful wayfarer 
that the newer immigrants offered a tempting 
field of operations to the machine politician and the 
party boss. And it is rare indeed for any candidate 
to fail in careful cultivation of the Irish voter, the 
Italian, or any other section. 

The treatment of the uprooted in this excellent 
book brings out at least a dozen inviting topics for 
debate. Perhaps the first of these is suggested by 
Mr Handlin’s insistence upon community and the 
immigrant’s call for a vital centre. Immigrants 
must cling together, and as their numbers grow 
they create the needed agencies of the common life. 
With transplanted Europeans, we may be sure, no 
organization could take precedence of the Church. 
The Romans and Lutherans, all along, have 
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wielded the power. Mr Handlin underlines the most 


significant feature here. The larger immigrant 
bodies had come from countries where State and 
Church were linked. They saw American freedom 
displayed in scores of competing sects. Next in 
importance as a binding agency came the Press. 
Newspapers in foreign languages thirty years ago 
were almost without end. They are still very 
numerous, despite the determination of the young 
people to be American and nothing else. In this 
connection there is one strong tendency that to 
most of us may seem regrettable. The multiple 
peoples making up the American nationality 
carried to the New World an inestimable store of 
folk-legend and song. Is any good citizen of the 
Republic able to argue that a decent measure of this 
wondrous heritage is standing up against the 
mighty power of Americanization ? 


Contributions to the Study of Ignorance 
By SIR ERNEST KENNAWAY 
“I say there is no darkness but ignorance.”—Twelfth Night, Act 1V, Scene II 


HAKESPEARE characteristically puts these 

words, surely among the most profound ever 
spoken, in the mouth of a man technically a “Clown,” 
whose occupation the Registrar-General would 
code as such (presumably in “Social Class I’) if 
Fools of this category existed today. Moreover, the 
words are wasted upon Malvolio, who represents a 
fool of the non-occupational class. 

The greatest Ignorance might seem to be, to know 
Nothing about Nothing. But can one know 
Anything about Nothing? Many readers of The 
Literary Guide will remember Dr Hermann Bondi’s 
fascinating lecture, at the Fifth RPA Annual 
Conference at Oxford in 1950, on the creation of 
matter (The Literary Guide, LXV, p. 211). If one 
tries to imagine a Universal Nothing, the Non- 
Existence of Anything, the Universe minus the 
Universe, one finds ‘the attempt not only extra- 
ordinarily difficult, but surprisingly unpleasant —in 
fact, the effort may become so painful that one 
begins to think Creation, by some means, more 
probable than Non-Creation. Unfortunately the 
word “Creation” is, to those of us who were brought 
up as Church folk, bound up inseparably with the 
idea of a purely anthropomorphic ad hoc “*Creator,” 
the God of Milton and of Blake, but there seems to 
be no word which can take its place. Hamlet's 
words (how easily one comes to think of a mythical 
person as « real one) “To be or not to be: that is the 
question,” would express well the difficulty of 
imagining either Creation or Non-Creation. In my 
childhood we were taught that the process of 


Creation was by no means at an end, for the rain- 
bow, which we thought of as a more or less solid, 
coloured object, was created a few thousand years 
ago to commemorate a rainy period (Gen. ix, 12-17). 

One remedy for ignorance is to ask questions. 
The daughter of a colleague of mine asked: 
“Mummy, who puts in pigs’ eyes?” One has to 
learn that eyes are not put in from without, but 
built up from within in the course of a wonderful 
drama of creative architecture, which seldom errs— 
a material drama indeed, but initiated by acutely 
emotional reactions of the parents, whether human, 
piggy, or of any other species. 

Many years ago, when overtaken by a thunder- 
storm on the hills, dotted over with tumuli, of South 
Dorset, | took shelter in a cottage and talked with 
an aged farm labourer who was sitting in the 
chimney-corner. Applying the method of Socrates, 
he asked me whether Greek and Latin were not 
dead languages, and if this were so, how we knew 
their meaning? This question stumped me al- 
together. With some muddled recollection of the 
Rosetta stone, | invented a story about some 
inscription, somewhere, about something, in Latin, 
Greek, and some modern language—altogether a 
most disgraceful exhibition of ignorance and 
deception. Of course the answer to the question is 
that Latin is not a dead language, and that we could 
know Greek also through another living language 
namely, Hebrew. 

Those who have had little conventional education 
often propound unconventional questions. One 
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night during the last War, when we were waiting for 
the “All Clear,” a night-watchman told me that 
he was doubtful about Noah’s Flood because (1) 
if mankind all came out of the Ark they would all 
speak the same language, and (2) when the marvellous 
contents of Tutankhamen’s tomb were disclosed the 
objects were all perfectly dry. His extreme deafness 
prevented any discussion. (During one of the worst 
raids, I remarked to him “It’s very noisy tonight,” 
and he replied placidly: “Yes, sir, it’s very quiet.” 
He had been packer in a West End boot shop, one 
of his duties being to apply mud to boots made for 
one of the most famous American millionaires, 
which then passed the Customs as “‘worn.”’) 

A large part of our ignorance is imposed upon us 
by our senses. When one looks at a landscape, 
what one is actually looking at is protons and elec- 
trons arranged to form silicon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sodium, aluminium, hydrogen, iron, and calcium, 
and to some being differently endowed this might be 
obvious. But centuries of research have been 
required to reveal to us what we could not have 
learned by any conceivable refinement of our 
existing senses. 

Until quite recent years the most profound 
ignorance of science was no reproach to persons 
who would regard a false quantity in Latin as 
unpardonable. How often has one heard of the 
flint arrowhead plunged into the bone of a Dino- 
saur, showing that Man of the Stone Age preyed 
upon these animals (which became extinct about 
70,000,000 years before his time!). Sir John Lubbock, 
later Lord Avebury, tells us that he was once, on a 
moonlight night, walking home from a sitting of 
Parliament with an eminent Member, who, looking 
up at the sky, said: “*How extraordinary it is that the 
moon is always changing its shape. I suppose that 
is one of the things that we cannot understand, 
and can never hope to understand.” But even 
today perhaps not everyone can say which way the 
horns of the new moon point. A Wykehamist, 
later very eminent in the ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional worlds, once spoke to me of “A Professor of 
Electricity and Magnetism, or something very 
commonplace,” the person alluded to being Sir 
John Townsend, who had a very large part in one 
of the greatest of all discoveries—-namely, that of 
the electron.” But these classical scholars are not 
wholly secure even within their own fortifications. 
A friend of mine, who went to three schools, was 
taught, under suitably painful correction, three 


' The Dinosaurs, by W. E. Swinton; London, 1934. 
The Succession of Life through Geological Time; British 
Museum (Natural History); 1949. 

2 Life of Sir J. J. Thomson, OM, sometime Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by Lord Rayleigh; 1942; 
pp. 101-114. 
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different pronunciations of Latin. Two of these 
must have been wrong, and one may venture to 
doubt whether the speakers of the original language 
would have recognized any of them. 

Science is still immensely ignorant upon some 
obvious problems. The awakened sleeper passes 
in a few seconds from complete unconsciousness to 
complete consciousness. So far as I know, we are 
wholly ignorant of the mechanism by which this is 
done, though it is easy to imagine the retraction and 
extension of the branches of nerve cells. And we are 
ignorant about the origin of many everyday things: 
Who laid down the varying rule of the road? 
Did the Roman and Boadicean charioteers agree 
on this, if on nothing else? Who first hung what 
flag at half-mast, and for whom? 

A man’s ignorance is that of the time and country 
in which he lives. Newton (1642-1727) said of 
himself: “I do not know what I may appear to the 
world but to myself I seem to have been only like 
a boy playing on the seashore, and diverting myself 
in now and then finding a smoother pebble or a 
prettier shell than ordinary, while the great ocean 
of truth lay all undiscovered before me.” 

This appraisal of his achievements may seem to 
us modest to the point of affectation. But Newton 
was, in fact, vastly ignorant. He knew of the 
energy of moving objects visible to the eye, such as 
revolving planets and falling apples, but he knew 
nothing of the prodigious energy hidden in the 
atomic and sub-atomic worlds. He knew no 
radiations but those of heat and visible light. One 
might propound the question, as a problem in the 
history of science, ““When Newton saw a flash of 
lightning, what did he think it was?” Once I heard 
a countryman say of lightning, ‘“They’s God- 
a’mighty’s works and you shouldn't fear ‘un,” and 
perhaps Newton would have claimed no more. 

A revelation of ignorance may have important 
implications. “The narratives of the evangelists 
describe artlessly statements of Jesus about the 
orientation of Heaven which reveal clearly that he 
was not omniscient, but possessed merely the 
knowledge, or rather ignorance, prevailing in his 
time and country. They have thus given, uninten- 
tionally, evidence against his divine nature which 
far outweighs that which they give in favour of it.”’* 

“There is no darkness but ignorance.” Men look 
for enlightenment with every possible degree of 
confidence or of disillusion. On the heights of 
Lansdown, above Bath, one sees the tomb of 
William Beckford, architect of Fonthill Abbey and 
author of Vathek, who had had everything in life 
that his vast wealth as a Jamaican slave-owner 


* Some Religious Illusions in Art, Literature, and 
Experience, by Sir Ernest Kennaway; Watts; 1953. 
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could give. On the tomb one can read his own words: 
Eternal Power! 
Grant me through obvious clouds one transient gleam 
Of Thy bright essence in my dying hour. 

Thoreau, of Walden,’ expressed his hope, vague 
indeed, in what is surely a singularly perfect passage 
of prose: 

We had a remarkable sunset one day last November. 
I was walking in a meadow, the source of a small brook, 
when the sun at last, just before setting, after a cold grey 
day, reached a clear stratum in the horizon, and the 
softest, brightest morning sunlight fell on the dry grass 
and on the stems of the trees in the opposite horizon, and 
on the leaves of the shrub-oaks on the hill-side, while our 
shadows stretched long cver the meadow eastward, as 
if we were the only motes in its beams. It was such a 
light as we could not have imagined a moment before, 
and the air also was so warm ahd serene that nothing was 
wanting to make a paradise of that meadow. When we 
reflected that this was not a solitary phenomenon, never 
to happen again, but that it would happen for ever and 


NE of the deepest and strangest perversions 

of natural instinct is the love of death; unless, 
of course, we adopt Freud’s term and speak of a 
Death Instinct. The vast literature that has grown 
up in recent years dealing with prisons, tortures, and 
mass-murder is in part a reflection of this morbid 
fascination. We begin to read with the excellent 
intention of condemning, but unless we are careful 
we become spellbound. There were people who 
derived an unholy pleasure even from air raids. 

It is one thing, perhaps, to be fascinated by the 
death of someone else, or even by death in the 
abstract, and quite another to desire one’s own 
death. Yet a very great deal of mystical writings 
is inexplicable on any other hypothesis than that 
the authors have withdrawn from life and reversed 
the normal tendency of every organism to self- 
preservation. The history of religious persecutions 
shows that many “martyrs” did not meet their. fate 
with stoical fortitude, or from prudential considera- 
tions of eternal reward, but in a frenzied demand 
for destruction. Many of the early Christians had 
to be forcibly restrained from flinging themselves 
into the arena. 

These dark by-ways of the human mind are little 
understood. The Roman who, rather than dis- 
honour, chose to open his veins behaved quite 
rationally. But what can be said of Empedocles if, as 
the story goes, he really did leap into Mount Etna? 
And what can be said of the astonishing epidemic 
that broke out in Japan between the wars, when 


‘ Essay, “Walking”; 1862. 
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ever an infinite number of evenings, and cheer and 
reassure the latest child that walked there, it was more 
glorious still. 

The sun sets on some retired meadow, where no house 
is visible, with all the glory and splendour that it lavishes 
on cities, and, perchance, as it has never set before— 
where there is but a solitary marsh-hawk to have his 
wings gilded by it, or only a musquash looks out from 
his cabin... We walked in so pure and bright a light, 
gilding the withered grass and leaves, so sofily and 
serenely bright, I thought I had never bathed in such a 
golden flood, without a ripple or a murmur to it. The 
west side of every wood and rising ground gleamed like 
the boundary of Elysium, and the sun on cur backs 
seemed like a gentle herdsman driving us home at 
evening. 

So we saunter towards the Holy Land, till one day the 
sun shall shine more brightly than ever he has done, 
shall perchance shine into our minds and hearts, and 
light up our whole lives with a great awakening light, 
as warm and serene and golden as on a bank-side in 
autumn. 


hundreds of people hurled themselves into the vol- 
cano of Mihara-Yama? The story is told in Suicide 
as a Human Fact, by Henry Romilly Fedden (Peter 
Davies), and quoted in the recent anthology by 
Henry T. F. Rhodes, Jn the Tracks of Crime (Turn- 
stile Press: 12s 6d). 

The trouble was started when a schoolgirl, Miss 
Kiyoko Matsumoto, paid a visit to this island 
volcano with a friend, Miss Masako Tomita. The 
former bought a single ticket; the latter took a 
return. Together they climbed the mountain, and 
Miss Matsumoto jumped into the crater. The news 
was headlined in the Japanese Press, with the result 
of inspiring numerous readers with a cesire to 
emulate Miss Matsumoto. In the cnsuing ten 
months no less than 143 people followed her example. 

On one day there were six successful and twenty- 
five unsuccessful attempts to dive into the crater. 
During the next year Mihara-Yama became famous 
throughout, Japan, and 167 people bought single 
tickets to the island and never returned. Enter- 
prising business men built restaurants at the foot 
of the mountain. A steamship company ran excur- 
sions so that holidaymakers could enjoy the novel 
spectacle of a death-leap. To help sightseers and 
would-be suicides to negotiate the desert slopes of 
the volcano, camels were brought to the island. 
Suicide became a prosperous business. 

It may be that some who sought death before 
admiring crowds had rational motives. Others were 
impelled by a mysterious, overwhelming urge for 
destruction. Like the lemmings, they went in droves 
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to their doom. Some, about whose state of mind 
there is a little evidence, had reasons that we should 
find it hard to understand. Thus a soldier was 
reproved by his drill-sergeant, who told him he was 
too stupid to live. The soldier felt so bitterly 
insulted that he took a single ticket to Mihara-Yama. 
He jumped into the crater leaving his hat, bayonet, 
and a note on the edge which indicated that he had 
thus revenged himself on the drill-sergeant. 

Finally, the Government intervened, and a police- 
man was perpetually stationed near the crater. He 
stopped 1,208 attempts at suicide before the craze 
died down. Such a phenomenon suggests that we 
do not have to look in haunted houses or spiritua- 
listic seances for “todd” happenings. There is a 
great deal still to be learned about the darker side 
of human behaviour. And we shall not properly 
understand the rational until we have a_ better 
understanding of its polar opposite. 


The Insect World 


By DR MAURICE BURTON 


W. RICHARDS, who has given us a survey 
e of the biology and probable evolution of ants, 
bees, and termites, is an experienced entomologist, 


with a reputation that guarantees an accuracy of 


knowledge where insects are concerned.' Taking 
first the wasps, then the bees and ants, and finally 
the termites, he endeavours to analyse those 
structures and qualities which have led to the 
evolution of their highly-specialized social systems. 
Throughout he introduces a wealth of incidental 
information on these particular insects; and he 
concludes with a general survey of the origin of 
social behaviour, its development in insects, and the 
comparison of this with certain features of human 
behaviour and society-formation. 

A specialist, writing in his own field of study, he 
is apt to take too much for granted in his readers. 
As a consequence his writing often fails to do 
justice to his erudition. More careful editing would 
have eradicated the many instances in which the 
reader has to study a sentence or paragraph to know 
what the author intended to say. This criticism is 
raised not to condemn the book, for Dr Richards 
has much to tell us that is worth knowing, but 
merely to suggest a certain carelessness in approach. 
The same is seen more especially when the author 
makes excursions outside his own special subject. 
The fault is not his alone. It is found in many, if 
not most, popular works on biology today—a 
reaction, no doubt, to the over-sentimentalized 


1 The Social Insects, by O. W. Richards. (Macdonald.) 
232 pp., Bibliography, Index, 91 illustrations; 15s. 
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writings of yesterday. But it is evidence that we 
still do not know quite where we are going. 

The biologist would have us believe that all 
living organisms, man included, share a common 
ancestry and evolution; yet his words imply that 
there is an unbridgeable gap between the human and 
the non-human species, at least as far as their 
psychology and emotional behaviour are concerned. 
Thus, in the second paragraph of this book, we 
read: ‘“‘There is one respect in which insects seem 
to rival man: their large and complicated societies 
are the only ones which can be compared with 
ours.... The ties that unite their societies and the 
laws they obey are so different from ours that our 
emotions are not involved as they are apt to be 
when we study even the most primitive of human 
societies.” if this is really the author’s considered 
views, then his attempt at correlation, in his final 
chapter, is foredoomed. Having thus endeavoured 
to treat the evolution of social behaviour in insects 
as a discrete subject within the framework of the 
broader evolution of the whole living world, he then 
tries to reconcile the two. But he goes further. 

On p. 25 we read: “When we poke a wasps’ 
nest with a stick, the ‘angry’ wasps buzz out and 
attack us. We use the word angry to avoid a 
clumsy circumlocution, but we should not suppose 
that the wasp feels as we do when our house is 
broken into by a burglar. We cannot tell what the 
wasp feels, we can only see how it acts. If some- 
times in describing social insects it is convenient to 
use words which have human applications, this is 
only for convenience and in order to be more 
concise.”” Having made this statement, why does 
Dr Richards go out of his way to say that “solitary 
bees or wasps frequently fight, like two families 
trying to share one kitchen,” that “females are 
pestered by ardent males,” and so on. In any case, 
if we “cannot tell what the wasp feels’ how can we 
be so sure. On the other hand, a survey of behaviour 
throughout the animal kingdom gives justification 
for believing that the wasp poked with a stick and 
the householder disturbed by a burglar are re- 
sponding to the same elemental impulses, qualita- 
tively alike if quantitatively dissimilar. Both are 
indulging in an aggressive behaviour in defence of 
territory. 

Other errors into which Dr Richards has fallen 
spring from a failure to distinguish between mere 
gregariousness and a social system. He brackets 
wolves and man as social animals, yet the wolf, at 
most, is gregarious and then only under adversity. 
And are deer and beavers any more social than rats 
or sparrows, to mention but two? To say that 
“Man has been social for, probably, less than a 
million years” is a masterpiece of cautious 
overstatement. 
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The New Gospel of St Thomas 


By RONALD W. HEPBURN 


N his inaugural address to UNESCO in 1947! 

Jacques Maritain emphasized the extent to which 
“practical affirmation” of common ethical and 
political aspirations can be a basis for co-operation 
among people whose intellectual “justifications” of 
those beliefs are wildly incompatible. To agree with 
this is to be forced to take a substantial part of his 
latest book seriously, despite qualms about the 
metaphysical nuts and bolts with which Maritain’s 
“practical” ideas are fastened into a Neo-Thomist 
system. 

In his discussions on political thernes Maritain 
reveals a profound pity and concern for humanity 
in ideoiogical conflict; especially for its persecuted 
minorities. The sections on anti-Semitism are the 
deepest felt of the book. 

Throughout, the arch enemy is Machiavellianism, 
here skilfully dissected. Machiavelli himself, in the 
very act of expounding the power politics which 
had hitherto been practised extensively enough 
(though with a guilty conscience), endorsed, legiti- 
mized political amoralism. In unmasking humanity, 
he maimed it. The power-for-evil of Machiavellian- 
ism is so great that it tends to corrupt even its 


opponents, driving them to sacrifice the principles 
(justice, mercy, respect for the individual) in defence 
of which they are struggling. The fight for freedom 
itself endangers freedom. 

Yet Machiavellianism, today and yesterday, is 
essentially unstable. It must assume moral principles 


in the people, but none in the ruler: society is 
corrupted, stratum by stratum; for the immorality 
of the rulers cannot be sealed off from contaminating 
the whole. What is gained by contempt for human 
dignity contains the seeds of its own disintegration. 
The memory of the savagery of such States haunts 
and burdens the human race. 

The answer? A new recognition of the mortality 
of the State over against the immortality of the 
human soul: a campaign against “idolatry” in all 
its forms—for instance, against bowing down before 
the titanism of industry (Marxism) and more 
generally against the fixation of thought and interest 
at the level of technics, the world of “becoming.” 
These false gods must be destroyed. 

But destroyed with what weapons? 

Here the ways diverge; according to Maritain, 
false gods must be replaced by the true God of 
Catholic Christianity, preoccupation with “be- 
coming” must give way to concern with “being” 
which is also concern with God. Only by renewed 


' Reprinted, with sixteen other studies, in The Range of 


Reason. (Geoffrey Bles, 1953.) 226 pp.; 15s. 


faith in God can we regain faith in man, for here 
alone comes security from man’s demonic 
self-assertion, with its potentialities of disaster. 

Viewed simply as regulative principles—as hand- 
rails, guides to socially-acceptable conduct— 
Maritain’s theological ideas can be undeniably 
effective. But of course he claims very much more 
for them than that. They are the truth, meta- 
physically sanctioned, about man’s nature and place 
in the cosmos. 

First, human dignity requires a “rational founda- 
tion,”’ not, however, established “through the sole 
effort of our own reason,” but somehow read off 
from God’s blueprint for humanity. Both logical 
analysts and existentialists, however, have earnestly 
and reasonably denied that values can ever be 
thus “read off” like price tags; authentic values are 
affirmed, created, never accepted second-hand on 
the authority of another's valuation, not even God's. 

Further, Maritain simply assumes without 
troubling to justify his belief that ‘spiritual’ or 
“immortal” and “infinitely valuable” (or “‘serious’’) 
must run in double harness. On the contrary, it 
can plausibly be argued that to conclude that men 
are mortal may impart new solemnity and high 
seriousness to ethical action, since if this is true 
there are no hereafters to compensate for misery 
in this world, no God to rectify the harm we do 
one another in the here and now. 

In one of his few sections of genuine apologetics 
Maritain argues for the immortality of the soul. 
Since soul is the “substantial root of the intellect,” 
the argument attempts to establish the immateriality 
of certain intellectual operations: to prove this is 
to prove personal survival. Unable altogether to 
forget that bodily events (narcotics, head injuries, 
etc.) can “disturb” intellection, Maritain concedes 
that although the intellect has itself no organ, it is 
obliged to “‘use”’ sense organs and memory. It uses 
the brain too. But in itself it seems to be an elusive 
something, lurking behind the windows of sense, 
hovering above the neurones and synapses. 

Surely this is a rather unedifying display of 
mental acrobatics. Brain surgery—-leucotomy, elec- 
trical stimulation of the cortex—has compelled 
thinking people to posit a far closer interrelation 
between the brain and intellect and personality 
than Maritain admits. On the plane of logic, the 
inseparability of thought and expression queries the 
possibility of intellectual activity apart from bodily 
activity of some kind. Stripped of all sensory and 
symbolic content, intellectual activity recedes to 
vanishing point. Only by an act of pious imagi- 
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nation can Maritain present this disembodied 
remainder as “lucid and intelligent,” “alive to 
spiritual realities.” Far better follow the Hebrew 
psychology which speaks of “bowels of mercy,” 
“reins,” “liver” and “heart” as seats of the personal- 
ity, blood as the stuff of life, and of the resurrection 
of the whole man. Difficulties in plenty remain, 
but not so utterly crushing as those attending a 
two-storey theory of human nature, body plus soul. 
Maritain’s “immortal soul” is as precarious as the 
old “God of the gaps,” equally liable to suffer 
extinction as knowledge of the physiology of 
cognition increases. To reject the dichotomy of 
“soul” and “body” is not necessarily to depreciate 
humanity; contrariwise, it can mean the up-grading 
of “*body.” 

Maritain’s ““New Approach to God” is equally 
disappointing. This is fundamentally a restatement 
of the hoary “cosmological argument” for the 
existence of God. The furniture of the universe 
comes into being and is “liable to death and nothing- 
ness.’ Beyond it must exist transcendent, unshak- 
able Being, the Being of God. Maritain expounds 
this like a new-born, brash venture in thought, 
regardless of the centuries of criticism which have 
assailed it. Kant dealt it its severest wound. Self- 
sufficient being must mean being whose non- 
existence is inconceivable. But the only things 
which can logically aspire to such necessity are 
mathematical truths, whose certainty derives from 
agreement upon the consistent use of symbols. 
This necessity can tell us nothing about the world; 
nothing about any God. If this “argument” is still 
intellectually respectable, the burden is on Maritain 
to show how and why. 

(1) “Each of us, alone by himself, fee/s that he is 
a universe unto himself” (p. 59). (2) “We have a 
feeling that there is a mysterious unity of the world. 

Somehow this feeling must be true” (p. 52). 
Could any form of argumentation be less convincing, 
less cogent, than such appeals from curious feelings 
to alleged facts? A sad declension in the direction 
of sentimentality from the rigour and austerity of 
the Angelic Doctor! 

To sum up: Maritain combines shrewd and 
humane politics with a metaphysics which forces 
him into equivocation at stage after stage. He tries 
courageously to speak of co-operation between 
philosophies, to understand sympathetically the 
meaning of contemporary atheism, but the extra- 
ordinary self-assurance of his Neo-Thomism prevents 
him, on the one hand, taking any modern philosophy 
seriously enough to consider the possibility of its 
being true, and compels him to see the atheist as 
essentially a rebel from a God he cannot escape 
acknowledging—a_ caricature, not a portrait of 
contemporary unbelief. 
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THOsE of us in trouble or perplexity are often tempted 
to fall back upon forms of obscurantism which befog 
our tragic situation. 

I think we ought rather to rely on consolers like 
Marcus Aurelius who said “When thou would’st cheer 
thy heart, think upon the good qualities of thy associates.” 


* * * 


This is a lesson which Dictators never learn. Distrust 
of their fellows amounts to a positive disease which 
impels them to try to make living secure by denying it. 


* * * 


It still amazes me that good, ordinary sensible citizens 
do not recognize this malaise in all the places where it 
occurs. Russia, of course! But why not also the Vatican, 
and irresponsible strike leaders in our own land”? 


* * * 


Bullies have neither the faith nor the patience to work 
for rational solutions to trouble. They mistrust men so 
much that they would force them into unwitting 
acquiescence. The wise advice of Theognis is here 
pertinent: “He who distrusts most should be trusted 
least.” 

* * * 


There is a pleasant story of Lucian’s about Jupiter 
and a countryman walking together, conversing with 
great freedom and familiarity upon a variety of topics. 
But suddenly, when the countryman expressed a doubt 
about his argument, Jupiter turned hastily round and 
threatened him with his thunder. 

“Ah!” said the countryman. “Now | know, Jupiter, 
that you are wrong. You are always wrong when you 
appeal to your thunder.” 


* * * 


Man is a strange creature. He must live dangerously 
because, as Whitehead said, “It is the business of the 
future to be dangerous.” 

The main source of the danger is that man alone 
among living creatures on this planet possesses the 
power of speech. 

“His speech is a burning fire; 
With his lips he travaileth.” 


* * * 


Aristotle, as usual, has the last word to say on this as 
on so many other subjects. The polis was built, he said, 
that men might escape from enemies and pursuers; but 
it continued in order that men might ‘live well,’ and 
find what is really the good life. The way to that, he 
contended, is by thinking and discussion. 


* * * 


I suppose we should all agree that, in the last resort, 
this is the final apology for reliance on reason in human 
affairs. 
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Frederick Charles Chater Watts 


By C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 


HEN in 1856 John Watts and Charles 
Bradlaugh began work together on Half- 
Hours with Eminent Freethinkers and went to Austin 
Holyoake to print it, there was initiated a family 
élan which has endured for the three generations. 
John died at the early age of thirty-two and was 
replaced by his brother Charles, who was already 
his lieutenant; and when Austin Holyoake died, the 
son of Charles, by name Charles Albert, who had 
been apprenticed to Austin Holyoake, took over 
the printing and publishing business at 17 Johnson’s 
Court. While his father was in Canada, 
Charles Albert, after one or two fruitless trials, 
published The Literary Guide (A Record of Liberal 
and Advanced Publications) and later in the same 
year The Agnostic (now Rationalist) Annual. These 
two publications, though not necessarily remunera- 
tive in themselves, have been the great means 
through which Charles Albert and later his son 
Frederick extended and maintained their influence 
among readers of progressive views. 
F:ederick was born on March 1, 1896, at a time 
when his father was working his way towards the 
foundation of the Rationalist Press Association Ltd 


by way of The Rationalist Press Committee; so 
Fred grew up with the Association and in the 


atmosphere of the Sixpenny Reprints. He was 
educated at Highgate School, one at that time with 
a somewhat clerical and games atmosphere which 
he did not find over congenial. Still he left it with 
a good and well-merited reputation and some 
distinction as a gymnast. It was an abrupt step 
from such a school to Johnson’s Court, and then 
into the Army for the First World War. But Fred 
was of tough material and returned from the 
battlefields of France full of vigour, ideas, and 
willingness to help his father in the testing years 
after the war. The Sixpenny Reprints, one of the 
most remarkable feats of publishing in the first 
decade of our century, had exhausted the impulse 
which had borne them to success; they could no 
longer be marketed at 6d. The market was becoming 
steadily worse as the country moved towards the 
great crisis of the early 1930s. Fred, already his 
father’s mainstay and a director of the RPA since 
1921, now proposed the Thinker’s Library, which 
was launched in 1929 at Is a volume. Each year 
there was a steady and marked rise in sales; with 
it the RPA’s membership increased. In 1930 Charles 
Albert retired, handing over to his son the reins. 
In a few years it was apparent that the Thinker’s 
Library was as great a success as the Sixpenny 


Navana Vandyx 
Reprints. Fred’s genius was taking the ‘“Thinker’s’ 
into regions almost untapped by Freethought 
publishers and was breaking down the opposition 
of booksellers fearful for their sales among the 
conventionally correct. The shadow of a new war 
slowed down sales and reduced membership 
numbers, but when the Second World War came it 
had the result, unforeseen by those who judged the 
probable condition in the light of the first war, of 
sending up sales and increasing membership until 
1946, when they began tailing off. 

The influence of father and son through the 
medium of the Reprints and of the Thinker’s 
Library on contemporary culture has been immense 
Its measure can be taken from the pages of that 
report on evangelism, Towards the Conversion of 
England, -published by the Church of England, 
where it is recommended (p. 111) that text-books on 
secular subjects should be published and impregnated 
with the Christian faith of the writers “‘in the same 
way as does the agnosticism of the writers of such 
books as those published in the Thinker’s Library.” 
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Whereas before 1914 it was difficult to persuade 
booksellers to display Watts’s books, today such 
displays are not infrequent and trade opposition on 
religious grounds is fading. For this success Fred 
Watts’s management of the Thinker’s Library is 
largely responsible. 

Fred was brought up in the school of long hours 
for modest pay, and he expected his staff to give as 
good, or nearly, as he gave himself. Everyone had 
to be up to his job, and managing-director Fred 
could be a real tartar. On the other hand he was a 
human, friendly person who took thought for all 
who worked with him and yet withal was a realist. 
Initiative and drive lose much of their resultant 
force without orde:, and Fred was methodical. 

It was most unfortunate that, just at the time 
when the war-time boom in bookselling had 
exhausted its momentum, Fred should have been 
the victim of a stroke. There were many with the 
goodwill to help him at Johnson’s Court, but no 
one with his experience, mastery, and powers. To 
be kept in bed or at home when the business out- 
look was growing darker and darker was a torment 
for him. Perhaps, when matters were going well, 
he saw the future all couleur de rose; perhaps as the 
tide turned, he was over-gloomy; but he ever 
endeavoured to “get down to brass tacks,” and 
to move with caution, making sure of his ground 
first. Those days when he was ill and worried were 
unhappy ones for him. 

Fred had known bitter hours; his sister Sally 
died early; his mother, too, after a trying illness. 
The hardest blow was when his elder daughter 
Doreen developed the same diabetic symptoms as 
Sally but, thanks to insulin, lived till the day after 
Christmas 1948, dying when her father was still 
very ill. 

Strength returned gradually, but Fred felt that 
his working days were numbered and he wished, 
before he dropped out, to put everything in order 
for those who should succeed him. 

With this end in view, in the accomplishment of 
his father’s wishes, he transferred the family holdings 
in C. A. Watts & Co Ltd to the RPA. This was 
made easier since Mrs Dixon, his sister, after long, 
devoted, and unassumingly efficient service to the 
family and to the Cause, was about to retire ; but it 
was performed only by means of negotiations lasting 
nearly two years—a great strain on a sick man- 
and it was followed by a year of constructive 
planning to meet the new set of circumstances. 

In the meantime the “Thrift” series was launched 
at Is a volume, intended to take the place of the 
Thinker’s Library, just as the Thinker’s Library had 
replaced the Sixpenny Reprints, but the market was 
not so favourable and the series was to Fred a 
further source of strain and discouragement. 


And now, as the planning was coming to an end, 
as the future seemed more hopeful, Fred has died. 
He has left everything in order as far as it was 
possible for him, both in his business and _ his 
private affairs, so thoughtful was he of others. He 
was most fortunate in his wife, who always sup- 
ported him wherever she could, a tower of strength 
in the dark days and a steadying influence at all 
times; and he was happy and proud to have the 
efficient help of his daughter, Marion, and to see 
how. with a firm hand she could deal with difficulties. 

Fred lived a good life. Many at Johnson’s Court 
have served long years, several all their working 
lives, under him and his father, and bore him a 
deep affection. Business acquaintances knew him 
as one who could drive a hard bargain, but also as 
one they could respect and admire. He was an 
approachable, generous being, whom I, for one, 
miss deeply. 


Tributes 


By PROF A. E. HEATH 
(President of the Rationalist Press Association) 

Courage is continued action under jeopardy. Fred 
Watts felt to the end that he was obliged to carry on, 
even at grave personal risk, in order to fulfil the filial 
obligations he owed to the work of his father and 
grandfather. He wanted to leave, when leave it he must, 
their great tradition of service to Rationalism unsullied. 

Yet, to me, the memory of Fred Watts is not one of 
struggle. When I first met him he gave a sense of easy 
genial effectiveness. There was a happy friendliness 
which made our Board and Johnson’s Court more like 
a home than a place of business. 

Death is such a finality. It will take us a long time to 
realize how much we shall miss his smiling greeting, his 
advice and his encouragement. Our loss must be less 
keen than his family’s: but they, I am sure, will feel with 
us the force of Sam Butler's epitaph: 

“T fall asleep in the full and certain hope 
That my slumber shall not be broken; 
And that though I be all-forgetting, 
Yet shall I not be all-forgotten, 
But continue that life in the thoughts and deeds 
Of those I loved, 
Into which, while the power to strive was yet 
vouchsafed me, 
I fondly strove to enter.” 


By JOSEPH REEVES, MP 

The death of Fred Watts removes a symbolic figure 
from the ranks of Rationalism at a moment when the 
Movement needs his qualities most. The name of Watts 
and Rationalism are almost synonymous both in Britain 
and abroad and no modern progressive thinker can 
recall the history of scientific advancement during this 
and the last century without the name of Watts rushing 
to his or her mind. The educative work and the profound 
enlightenment resulting from the publication of the 
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cheap RPA reprints and the Thinker’s Library found 
their inception in the work which Fred Watts and his 
father undertook in a cause to which they devoted 
their lives. 

As Chairman of the Rationalist Press Association Ltd, 
| would like to say to those who mourn the passing of 
a dear friend and a devoted Rationalist that the way 
such proper sentiments can be most adequately expressed 
is by sustained and increased contributions over the 
whole field of Rationalist thought and action to the 
things for which Fred Watts stood. 

Our Movement is passing into a period in which man 
is haltingly making readjustments to the great changes 
which the scientific progress of the past has brought in 
its train. Our Movement has made no small contribution 
to the popularization of the scientific approach to all 
problems of life. It is therefore not for us of all people 
to shrink from the logic of the great social problems of 
the new world we are inheriting. But it does mean 
facing the realities of life as it is and our friend, with his 
links with the past and his vision of the future, would 
have us play the part today which the pioneers of the 
past played in elevating reason to the highest place in 
the affairs of man. 


By SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


Seven years ago, when I saw Frederick Watts shoulder 
the heavy burden just laid down by his father, I own, 
as | am now free to confess, that he would find the 
burden rather beyond his strength. It well may be 
thought that men and women who claim to be led by 
reason are easy people to manage, but, as a matter of 
fact, it is just such men and women who are given a 
more than usual share of an independency of mind and a 
love of individual liberty—qualities which make leader- 
ship particularly difficuit. There is among us that 
exploratory urge which tends to carry us in diverse 
directions. Charles Watts kept us together by his 
manifest honesty of purpose, by his spirit of tolerance 
and understanding and his ever-present flow of goodwill. 
Some of these gifts were never patently manifest in 
Frederick Watts; he gave the impression, in those 
earlier days, of looking at life with the eyes of a business 
man, keeping in strict reserve his personal outlook on 
the more intimate problems of life. My fears were 
groundless; he succeeded, and his success was due in 
the main to his honesty in word and deed and to his 
sound judgment, and also because, like his father, he 
was content to remain in the background and leave the 
planning to the more active brains of the RPA. May we 
find some one fit to succeed him is my earnest wish. 


By J. HUTTON HYND 

We have lost a very good and a very gracious friend. 
We can say sincerely that on our first meeting with 
Mr Watts we were aware of a warm intimacy and 
fellowship of mind and spirit—a truly cordial and 
deeply sincere fellow-feeling, which deepened as time 
went on. I was always particularly reassured and 
pleased on attending meetings of the RPA to see Mr 
Watts present: and there was an awareness of his 
personal integrity, his balanced good judgment and good 
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sense. Mr Watts carried forward and extended the truly 
great tradition of publishing in a specialized field as set 
up by his father—and this in a time of great difficulty 
and distress. 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

It is indeed a radical loss that the death of Mr Watts 
brings to our Association and to many of its members 
who enjoyed the personal privilege of his friendship. It 
is my sorrow to know this great man is no more. 


A Critic of Rationalism 
By A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


R CASSERLEY was brought up in a 

Rationalist family. He has become a Christian 
and is a clergyman of the Church of England. 
Of his sincerity, ability, and erudition there is no 
question. He is deeply concerned with the wide- 
spread retreat from Christianity. He considers it 
under two aspects—the retreat into irreligion 
(Rationalism) and the retreat into non-Christian 
religions.! 

Science is pleaded by many as justifying the 
retreat from Christianity. But, in Mr Casserley’s 
opinion, science is confused with false philosophy. 
The premises from which anti-Christian deductions 
are drawn are not those of legitimate science. 
Science deals, not with reality itself, but with 
abstractions from reality. The approach to reality 
must be along the lines of philosophy, and the 
trend of true philosophy is towards Christianity. 

One may agree that science is not synonymous 
with the sum of human experience. But so far as 
Statements can be made for universal acceptance 
about experience, so far as we can organize and 
make coherent our thinking, to that extent we are 
scientific. Theology trenches on science so far as 
the former declares to be true what the latter is 
within its own rights in questioning. The credibility 
of Christianity has been weakened by Biblical and 
historical criticism, even if we ignore science as 
generally defined. 

Mr Casserley finds much of modern Rationalism 
old-fashioned. He thinks some of the best books 
published by the RPA are those by thinkers of the 
eighteenth century, like Voltaire and Paine. But 
Christian theology does not stand where it did in 
their day. The RPA, we assure Mr Casserley, 
tries to keep abreast of recent developments. But 
the crudities former generations of Rationalists 
attacked are still believed by millions. 


' The Retreat from Christianity in the Modern World 
(the Maurice Lectures for 1951), by the Rev J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserley. (Longmans.) 178 pp., with Index; 
12s 6d. 
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Mr Fred Hoyle is a Rationalist who comes in 
for Mr Casserley’s strictures. The distaste of Mr 
Hoyle for the idea of immortality is deprecated 
on the ground that he “equates eternal life with 
everlastingness.”” The Church, says Mr Casserley, 
believes in “the full mortality of man” and denies 
that “some part of human nature is inherently 
immortal.” It would seem then that, unless we 
are enlightened by divine revelation, we might 
reasonably believe that death ends all. ‘The 
problem for the Christian is whether God can 
and will revive mortal man and lift him above 
time and make him partaker of eternal life.” Does 
Mr Casserley believe in the resurrection of the 
body? If so, how can the ever-enduring life of 
a body, whatever the nature of that body, exclude 
“everlastingness”? 

Mr Casserley misunderstands Atheism. An 
Atheist does not deny, he says, “the reality of God 
that, alas, is too far from his consciousness even 
for denial—but some idea of God with which he 
has found himself confronted in his society.” 
The Atheist critically rejects all ideas of God 
hitherto formulated as lacking evidence or as 
self-contradictory. He contends that Theism 


squeezes the infinite into the categories of the 
finite. 
The retreat from Christianity into other religions 


disturbs Mr Casserley more than does Rationalism. 
Eastern mysticism of various shades, as well as 
Humanism and the Utopianistn of the Marxists, 
make a strong appeal to large numbers. Christian- 
ity, as interpreted by many Christians, with whom 
Mr Casserley disagrees, may well be vulnerable 
to criticism from such sources. But it is his firm 
conviction that only orthodox Christianity, ration- 
ally restated, has the power to save individuals and 
society. 

Mr Casserley rebuts the charge that orthodox 
Christianity is dogmatic in an unpleasant sense of 
the word. The creed of Chalcedon rules out as 
heretical Monophysitism as the creed of Nicea 
rules out Arianism. But neither creed professes to 
solve the problem of the Incarnation. , That. is 
what the heretics did. What a strange interpretation 
of the facts! Was Arius really more dogmatic than 
Athanasius? Or Dioscorus than Leo I? Orthodox 
and heretics alike believed that they were safe- 
guarding “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 
There were, of course, insincere and quarrelsome 
people on both sides in these theological wrangles. 
Credal definitions may be expected to be more 
circumspect than written or spoken arguments. 

To say, as the Rationalist does, that wishful 
thinking, leading to hallucination, created the 
belief that Jesus had risen from the dead is, in 
Mr Casserley’s view, to ignore what the New 
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Testament tells us. The Gospels present us with 
a number of disappointed and sceptical men. 
But we have only second- or third-hand testimony 
to the mental state of the disciples of Jesus after 
his death. And scepticism often passes to credulity 
under strong emotion. Paul offers the earliest 
traceable testimony. According to Acts it was not a 
resuscitated corpse he saw and touched, but a 
voice he heard as he travelled on the road to 
Damascus, when Jesus was admittedly no longer 
on earth. Did he see anything? And the list of other 
“visions” Paul gives in | Cor. xv does not necessitate 
the belief that they were different in character from 
his. Moreover, there are good reasons for doubting 
the authenticity of this list. 

Mr Casserley endorses the verdict of Hoskyns 
and Dewey, in their work on The Riddle of the New 
Testament (1930), that the resurrection of Jesus 
“belongs properly outside the sphere of history."’ How 
can that which is outside history be susceptible of 
historical proofs? “The historian must, of course, 
insist that St Peter and Paul and others were 
convinced that they saw Him risen.” Granting 
this, are we entitled to say this conviction proves 
that Jesus did rise? Do we know what their grounds 
of conviction were? How much is fact and how 
much is fiction in what the Gospels relate of the 
finding of the empty tomb and its sequel? 

Mr Casserley discusses so many issues that one 
is unable to deal with them as they deserve in a 
short critique. He warns his readers that we must 
either return to Christianity or follow the road that 
leads to Totalitarianism with all its horrors. There 
is no logical necessity for the non-Christian to turn 
totalitarian. But it may be granted that creedless 
men, unable or unwilling to seek solutions of 
ethical and metaphysical problems for themselves, 
may be all too willing to embrace new-fangled 
dogmatisms in political guises. 


DE PROFUNDIS 
The Gate of Silence. A poem, by W. T. Stace. (Beacon 
Press.) 50 pp.; $1.75. 

This is a powerful poem, in five parts, expressing first, 
in moving phrases, a profound, clear-eyed disillusios- 
ment and contempt for man. The Christian, the Brahmin, 
the Buddhist, the believer in the Absolute Good, come in 
turn to preach this message, and each in turn is dismissed 
as a dreamer, a purveyor of illusion. Man lives by the 
light he has created within himself. The conclusion of 
the poet is that adult man, casting from him the illusions 
of his long childhood, will live by his own individual 
light, not being any man’s copy. Yet the last note ts a 
question. Will men ever do this? The author has been 
a president of the American Philosophical Association; 
before that a civil servant in Ceylon and Mayor ol 
Colombo. 
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St Francis and the Fish 


By GEORGE GODWIN 


APPINESS flooded the simple heart of Friar 

Juniper when the Sweet Father called him, 
saying: “Today I will go forth about the hill-sides 
and the little valleys and preach the Word to 
whatsoever living creature will hear it, and thou, 
Brother Juniper, shalt come with me.’ For the poor 
Friar, a man of deep humility, great zeal, and 
purest charity, had been for some days in disgrace 
over the matter of the pig's foot. 

This member the good Brother had taken in 
loving charity to gratify the whim of a sick friar of 
the Convent of St Mary of the Angels, who had 
sighed, saying: “Much comfort and great solace 
would it be to me if I might have a pig’s foot.” 

But, alas, in excess of zeal and charity, Friar 
Juniper had chased a living pig and hacked from it 
with a sharp knife the wanted part; and thus much 
trouble and scandal had ensued from the 
lamentations of the outraged swineherd. 

When the matter was told him, St Francis was 
filled with great bitterness, exclaiming: “O Friar 
Juniper, my chosen disciple and first companion, 
wherefore hast thou wrought this great scandal?” 
And the poor Friar, pondering why so good an act 


of charity should earn only reprobation, had gone 
apart and remained, disconsolate, in his cell. 

But now the sun shone once again and he was to 
go forth with the Sweet Father as in aforetime. 
For when he had taken thought on the matter, 
St Francis saw that what Friar Juniper had done was 


good, being done in charity, and exclaimed: 
“Would to God, my brethren, that I had a whole 
forest of such Junipers!” 

. 

Now, as is well known, the gentle saint, lacking 
a congregation of human sinners, made do with the 
birds of the air. These, we are told, would flutter 
down at his call and hear from him the Word, 
thereafter flying to the high branches there to sing 
the praise of God. 

Dark cypresses grew upon the gentle hill-side 
where now the Saint and his disciple walked, and 
coming to a fine group of these St Francis stopped. 
“Here I will call my congregation,” he announced, 
“the little birds, my brothers, that they may learn 
of the goodness of that God who created them and 
of his everlasting mercy.” 

And he called in a mellow voice: “Little Birds! 
my Brothers, come down so that I may tell you of 
the goodness of God.” 

But no fluttering of wings made answer, for 
earlier in the morning a beast of prey had been that 
way. “It must be that they did not care to share the 


fate of those of their company whose bloody 
remains I see in the dust at my feet,” said Friar 
Juniper. “Then, since there are no birds,” replied 
St Francis, “to whom now can I preach the loving 
goodness of God, His care for all created things; 
His everlasting mercy ?” 

Friar Juniper considered the matter for a moment, 
then, his simple face lighting up, he replied: ‘“‘Why 
not, dear Father, preach to the little fishes in our 
pond where I go each Thursday, as has been my 
custom since I followed you?” 

To this St Francis readily agreed, and together 
the two holy men descended the gentle hill-side and 
came to the foot thereof. Here, round and shining 
in the sunlight, lay the little pond, its clear water for 
ever replenished by the bubbling hill-side stream. 

“It is strange,” observed St Francis, “that never 
before have I considered the souls of these little ones, 
to save them.” 

And he called in his mellow voice: ‘Little Fishes! 
my Brothers, show your heads above the water that 
I may convert you.” 

And the little fishes rose to the surface, and seeing 
who spoke to them, sat up on their tails, forming 
an orderly line near the rim of their pond. Now, 
when St Francis preached the Word to the birds 
they always listened in silence, cocking their heads 
and fixing him with their bright and beady eyes. 

And now the fishes were silent too, and well- 
behaved, as St Francis unfolded to them the glad 
tidings of salvation and made known to them the 
goodness of God and his everlasting mercy. And 
when he had made an end of the matter St Francis 
blessed the little fishes and was about to turn to ascend 
the gentle hill when he heard a small voice saying 
“Amen.” And turning to his Achates he inquired 
who had spoken, and the good Friar pointed with 
his hand, saying: “It was that one there, the fine 
roach at the farther end of the row.” 

And as St Francis looked all the fishes turned and 
dived below the surface of the water. And his zeal 
for the preaching of the Word was increased in 
him, and turning to his faithful follower he said: 
“That the souls of the fishes should be saved is a 
great matter. Nevertheless, of greater value in the 
eyes of God are the souls of men. Therefore, 
having converted the fishes of our little pond, 
tomorrow I will go down to the Vale of Spoleto and 
preach to the swineherds of that place.” And the 
Blessed Francis smiled and said: “And thou, 
Brother Juniper, my chosen disciple and_ first 
companion, shalt come with me.” 

Hearing these words, Friar Juniper became at 
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once sad. “Alas,” he lamented, “that I may not do.” 
“How so?” inquired the Saint. “‘Have you then 
forgot, dear Father?’ replied the Friar. ‘‘Have you 
forgot that tomorrow is Friday, when I must take 
the big net and go to the little pond for the little 
fishes for our food ?” 

And the good Friar clapped his hands in glee 
and exclaimed: ‘Oh, that fine roach who sat upon 
the left in the water of the littke pond! The fat 
fellow who piped ‘Amen. Sweet Father, it is that 
one, and none other, upon which you shall sup 
tomorrow.” 

Now St Francis fell silent, for he was troubled in 
his simple soul. For first there had been the blood 
of the slain birds, torn by the beast of prey; and 
now talk of the frying of the good Christian roach! 
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But presently, having resolved his problem, he 
spoke. ‘“‘What matter is it, dear Brother Juniper,” 
said he, “what matter if we do eat the good flesh of 
Master Roach, since we have saved his soul?” 

And the good Brother Juniper skipped ahead 
of his master, for he, too, had solved a moral 
problem. 

“Yes, yes,’ he cried, “we will fry him well. Now 
do I see clearly what was my sin, Sweet Father. 
It was that I brought about the death of Master 
Pig before making a good Christian of him!” 

And at that St Francis smiled lovingly, saying: 
“Would to God, dear Brother, that I had a forest of 
such Junipers!” 

And together, full of the love of God, the two 
holy men returned to their House. 


The Vocabulary of Politics 


By ANTONY FLEW 


URING the last two or three decades, as users 
of the Third Programme must already be aware, 
professional philosophers in England have increas- 
ingly come to represent their problems in linguistic 
terms. Thus, in moral philosophy for instance, 
whereas before inquiries were directed to the nature 


of goodness or obligation, now up-to-date philoso- 
phers (such as R. M. Hare in his The Language of 


Morals; OUP, 1952) prefer to ask after the 
employments of the words “good” and “ought,” 
pressing forward in this new way the attack on at 
least some of the problems covered by the more 
old-fangled form of words. So when another 
Oxford philosophy don, T. D. Weldon, produces a 
book called The Vocabulary of Politics (Pelican, 
1953) we need not be surprised, nor yet disappointed, 
to find neither a definition of hard words like 
“bicameralism,” nor an historical account of an 
expression such as “means test’ (such as can alone 
explain why even disinterested parties fume against 
the suggestion that housing subsidies be paid only 
for those who cannot afford TV). What Mr Weldon 
does provide is the first book on political thinking 
to benefit thoroughly from the new moves in 
philosophy. 

The benefit is considerable, although often hard 
to trace, appearing as much in the mistakes which 
are not made as in what is actually said. It appears 
prominently in the treatment of “authority” 
(Ch. III, § 3). Weldon looks at a series of examples 
of the proper use of the word, in every sort of 
context—not just concentrating on the numinous 
sanctified by capital letters, but remembering Jones, 
who is an authority on postage stamps, and the 
MCC, which is the controlling authority in the 


cricket world; and he is thus able both to clarify 
the notion, showing what it is to have authority, 
and to remove the mystical overtones, clearing 
away the atmosphere of sermonizing and genu- 
flection which usually confuses thinking about 
authority. In his comments on Hegel (Ch. IV, § 3) 
and Marx (Ch. IV, § 4), although more indirectly 
and less obviously, he owes a lot to the new methods. 
His analysis of the Hegelian dialectic depends on 
sharp awareness of the difference between statements 
about language and those about matters of fact, 
and on refusal to concede metaphysical significance 
to the multiple ambiguities of the crucial German 
word “‘aufheben™ (1, lift up; 2, preserve; 3, cancel); 
while his attempt to disentangle plausible empirical 
theses from the trappings in which they were often 
wrapped by “Marx the Communist theologian” 
(p. 126) derives from the realization, encouraged by 
the philosophical study of language, that any 
statement which is to say anything must at the same 
time deny something—its opposite. (The theory 
that could never be proved wrong, whatever 
happened, asserts nothing: a thought which should 
disquiet some of our more sophisticated theologians.) 

We must remember—especially when Weldon 
seems, as he so often does, to be moving too fast 
and too easily through or past difficulties—that he 
is the first to apply these new methods to this field 
as a whole.’ It was therefore to be expected both 
that he should tend to claim too much for them 
and that he should also fail in an introductory 

1 M. Cranston’s Freedom: A New Analysis, reviewed 
in the August Literary Guide, was the first book thus to 
tackle any of it explicitly. 
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exploration to do final justice to their possibilities 
here. No one who has a “belief inabsolute standards” 

whatever that may involve—will be much moved 
by the short shrift he gives them (pp. 30-3). 

Ali men of goodwill will be glad to see Oxbridge 
junking the extreme Logical Positivist idea that to 
call Belsen wrong is merely either to provide a 
piece of autobiography or to utter a meaningless 
ejaculation. (His conversion—like that of the man 
who said “I’m an atheist now, thank God’’—is still 
incomplete, for he still describes value beliefs, 
offensively, as prejudices, e.g. p. 16.) Again, while 
his remarks on phlogiston and ghosts (pp. 24-5) 
and miracles (pp. 65-6) are stimulating they are, 
perhaps necessarily, so brief as to seem slick; some 
supporting references (e.g. to P. Nowell-Smith’s 
“Miracles” in Hibbert Journal, 1950) might have 
been given. The handling of social contract talk is 
superticial and inadequate (pp. 95-6), for it over- 
looks entirely that this may still be used to say 
something important even though— indeed, precisely 
because-—the contract is a myth. As Rousseau saw, 
what is then said “must not be considered as 
historical truth, but only as mere conditional and 
hypothetical reasoning, rather calculated to explain 
the nature of things than to ascertain their actual 
origin” (The Origin of Inequality). 

To the question “Why ought | to pay my income 


tax?” an answer of the form “In accepting the 
protection of the army and the police, using the 
roads, enjoying a State scholarship, and reading in 
the British Museum you make a sort of promise or 
contract to pay your due share” is surely very much 
to the point, even though my woad-painted illiterate 


ancestors never did sign any social contract. 
(Unsophisticated contract theorists like Locke who 
feel they have to treat the contract as history can 
look very silly about this—cf. Civil Government, 
Il 100-1—for only some, not all, States were set up 
as the result of any sort of historical contract.) 
Anyway, they could not thus have created an 
obligation binding on me now, for why should I 
admit myself to be bound by great-great-great- 
grandfather's contracts, even if | am up to a point 
prepared to honour undertakings made by my 
parents on my behalf? Furthermore this “sort of a 
contract” does not involve a very far-fetched use of 
the word “contract,” for | make a legally valid 
contract to pay the minimum fare of twopence by 
the very act of tacitly boarding an Aberdeen 
Corporation bus. 

Weldon, like many of his colleagues, is inclined 
to give the impression that all he has to say 
including such good things as that public ownership 
is ownership only in a strained sense (pp. 26-7) 
is simply obvious. Of course Prof H. H. Price did 
once say that philosophy was a discovery of the 
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obvious.'. Yet obviousness is a relative matter: 
what is so to one may need to be taught to others, 
painfully. (Consider how we are for ever being 
tempted to overlook that to act of one’s own free 
will is not necessarily to act unpredictably.) And 
the obvious does have to be discovered, though one 
generation’s discoveries sometimes become the 
platitudes of the next: and the forgotten truths of 
the next but one, perhaps. 

In philosophy what is well and truly said may 
then be obvious; but that does not mean it must be 
unimportant or have been realized before. (Consider 
Hume’s decisive criticisms of the Argument to 
Design in his masterpiece the Dialogues Concerning 
Natural Religion.) Again—and again fashionably— 
Weldon is apt to suggest that philosophical muddles 
are never more than the harmless concern of 
professional philosophers: “Philosophers can look 
for dialectical causes if they want to. They merely 
waste their time and do no harm” (p. 128). 

It is true that many physicists continue to pay atten- 
tion to the idea of absolute standards and other 
metaphysical ideas in theory while ignoring them in 
their experimental practice . . . were puzzled by para- 
doxes arising from accepted definitions of “space,” 
“time,” “absolute motion,” and so on. But these were 
not, and are not, difficulties within physics (p. 32). 

But dialectics are part of the official ideology of 
one-third of the human race, and so Weldon’s 
critique of them matters to more than a few 
colleagues. And if metaphysical perplexities oc- 
cupied physicists in their working hours when they 
might otherwise have been doing physics, it is simply 
false to go on to say “They neither helped nor 
hindered discoveries about electricity, magnetism, or 
the kinetic theory of gases” (p. 32, my italics). 
Mr Weldon has written a useful book, albeit in 
philosophy. Let no one be taken in by this misplaced 
professional modesty. 


Form of Bequest to the RPA 


Reapers of The Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember 
the organization when making their Wills. Appended is a form 
of bequest which may be useful to friends who are desirous of 
allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the 
dissemination of rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 

“I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4. 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy."’ 

The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press Association absolutely unchallengeable, and 
testators may therefore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be added that a legally 
incorporated Society like the RPA has carefully defined objects, 
and is precluded from using its funds for any purposes other than 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of Association. 


1 “Hume's Philosophy,” in Philosophy, 1940. 
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Too Many Mouths 


By A, L. BACHARACH 


N 1951 a group of scientists offered to Lord 

Boyd Orr of Brechin Mearns, by way of tribute 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, a book 
called Four Thousand Million Mouths. Each author 
had been professionally concerned with problems of 
agriculture, food production or nutrition, and they 
came together to use co-operatively their expert 
knowledge as support for the ex-Director-General 
of FAO in spreading his “message of a human 
covenant against hunger beyond the border of his 
own country and into every part of the earth.” 
The book was more directed to the various tech- 
nologists in the relevant fields than to those wanting 
a popular account of scientific achievement; its 
object was to survey the knowledge already available 
and to consider the prospects of its successful 
application to Boyd Orr’s and the authors’ common 
aim. It thus still left a place for something written 
with expert knowledge, but having in mind speci- 
tically the ordinary member of the public who 
would wish to know in as simple words as possible 
the nature of the food and population problem 
facing mankind as a whole and the expert's views 
as to what could be done about it. 

It is such a book that Boyd Orr has himself set 
out to provide.' Naturally he uses, with further 
simplifications, no small part of the material 
collected in the earlier book dedicated to himself. 
The scientist (and especially any one of those 
contributing to that earlier book) must ask not 
only whether this task has been successfully under- 
taken, whether in fact the subject has been made 
any more intelligible to the ‘mere layman,” but also 
whether, in the process, sacrifices have been made 
to strict accuracy. 


The answer to the first part of the question can 


be given with little equivocation. Boyd Orr writes 
a plain, even a stark and somewhat grim, English. 
He does not mince words. He knows what he wants 
to depict and does so with simple but clear strokes. 
If any one who reads this book does not appreciate 
mankind’s peril—too many people begetting too 
many children on too little land producing too little 
food-—-he must simply be incapable of grasping a 
general concept. If, after reading the eleventh 
chapter (which has the same heading as the book’s 
title), he does not understand the alternative put 
before him by the author—for the white man to 


'The White Man's Dilemma, by Lord Boyd Orr. 
(Allen and Unwin.) 124 pp., 9s 6d. 


maintain military and economic supremacy by 
force and so to make inevitable a military cataclysm 
and the downfall of Western civilization, or to 
develop world productivity along with the coloured 
peoples and abandon for ever his pigmentary 
hegemony —then he is incapable of the mental 
processes essential to forward vision and planned 
action. The book is not for him. 


But the others—those who can grasp the situation 
and its implications—will wish to be assured that, 
in fact, the white man is faced with the possibility 
of choice and that the self-sacrificing abrogation of 
power could indeed bring first peace and then 
prosperity to the human species. Only the scientists 
can tell non-scientists how adequately this book 
provides evidence for optimistic forecasts. It must 
unfortunately be recorded that in this respect it falls 
short of what is wanted. It suffers from the 
besetting sin of popularizing books, that of an 
“up-stage” attitude to the reader, which in effect 
says: “As you know nothing about the subject, it 
doesn’t much matter what I tell you. You won't be 
able to check my statements, and so I can just say 
what will make it easiest for me to establish my 


This, apart from any ethical issues involved, is 
in fact a short-sighted view that must defeat its 
own ends. There are inaccuracies in this book, and 
some reader is sure to spot some of them. His faith 
in other statements, including the most meticulously 
correct, is undermined, and his scepticism will 
affect others. 


Some of the slips may well have been caused by 
hasty proof reading; others are more serious and 
may mislead, or at least confuse, the less expert 
reader. In particular, the small calorie and the 
large Calorie have been woefully confused: there 
are also some statements about chlorophyll that will 
command scant assent, and I find it difficult to 
believe that the author really meant them. 


These and other, perhaps less serious, errors 
cannot be fittingly discussed here. But because of 
them I must with regret refrain from whole-heartedly 
recommending this book. It should, indeed, be 
read. Its analysis can be accepted as right in outline 
but necessarily incomplete in detail. But its dis- 
cussion of possible solutions must be checked by 
other reading—as, for example, the very book 
dedicated to the author of this one and clearly 
used by him, rightly, to provide basic scientific 
information. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A LARGE gathering assembled at Golders Green 
Crematorium on Monday, October 26, to pay a last 
tribute to the late Mr F. C. C. Watts. The service was 
conducted by Mr C. Bradlaugh Bonner, whose moving 
address was an eloquent testimony to a lifelong friend- 
ship and a former colleague. It will be printed as a 
memorial and in due course it is hoped that this will be 
available to those who were unable to attend the funeral. 
The RPA was represented by the President (Prof 
A. E. Heath), the Chairman (Mr Joseph Reeves, MP), 
and Directors and members of the staff of Watts & Co. 
Among other organizations represented were South Place 
Ethical Society, The Ethical Union, The National Secular 
Society, The World Union of Freethinkers, The 
Cremation Society, Kemp, Chatteris & Co (RPA 
Auditors), Jaques & Co (RPA Solicitors), Midland 
Bank Ltd, Richard Clay & Co Ltd, and the Royal 
Insurance Co Ltd. Among those present in addition to 
Mrs M. B. Watts, Miss Marion Watts, and Mr and Mrs 
Cc. G. Dixon, were Mr Joseph McCabe, Mr Ernest 
Thurtle, MP, and Mrs Thurtle, Sir Ernest and Lady 
Kennaway, Lord Chorley, Mr S. K. Ratcliffe, Prof Percy 
Black, Mr William Kent, Mr Royston Pike, and Mr Avro 
Manhattan. 
* * * 

On Tuesday, October 26, a debate was held at Uni- 
versity College Union Debating Society, London, on 
“This House Has No Need of a God.”” The motion was 
proposed by Mr C. Bradlaugh Bonner, MA, seconded 
by Dr Capildeo, and supported by Mr J. Beckett; 
opposed by Father Devlin, seconded by Mr M. Jones. 
The proposers defined “God” as an immaterial agency 
external to the material universe with anthropomorphic 
attributes which apparently satisfied the opposers. They 
held that if such a deity was inactive, it was no longer 
“*needed.”” On the other hand, there might be no such 
deity at all and the House might think it would be 
useful to invent it. The dangers of believing fanatically 
in a deity as exemplified from history were appalling. 
We could get on very well without such inventions. The 
opposition was based on a declaration that as the 
opposers knew God to exist, we could not dispense 
with the concept because all peoples had always had a 
god. The hall was crowded, some forty standing. In 
spite of one convert to the proposition, the motion was 
lost by thirty-nine to eighty-two votes. 

* * 
There was a keen attendance at Chorlton Town Hall for 
the “Broadcasting and Religion’? meeting on Sunday, 
October 25. Alderman W. Brotherton, JP, was in the 
chair and, after introducing the speakers, read the 
following resolution: “This meeting calls on the 
Governors of the BBC to give adequate time for. the 
expression of unorthodox opinion in matters of religion, 
philosophy, and ethics.” Mr C. Bradlaugh Bonner 
proposed the resolution in a speech setting out the history 
of the BBC and of Religious Broadcasting, showing 
how the prohibition of controversial religious broadcasts 
was not relaxed till after a Parliamentary deputation, 
led by Bertrand Russell and Mr Joseph Reeves, had been 
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received by the BBC Governors in 1946, but that with 
the relaxation there had been a steady increase in 
religious broadcasts, not only of a credal nature (twenty- 
one per cent in four years), but of talks on religious 
subjects, on the work of religious organizations, etc. 
In America one Freethought Society had broadcast one 
hour every Sunday morning for the past twenty years; 
in France, Belgium, and elsewhere there were regular 
Rationalist broadcasts. The BBC monopoly should give 
at least as good service as was to be obtained elsewhere. 
The resolution was seconded by Rev Raymond V. Holt, 
principal of the Unitarian College, Manchester, who 
pointed out that Unitarians were now allowed one 
broadcast service monthly, but in the four centuries of 
their existence they had learnt not only the value of 
toleration, but the duty of hearing all sides. Mr Colin 
McCall supported the resolution with a vigorous speech, 
and the resolution was carried with two dissentients. 
The success of the meeting was due to the efficient 
organization by Mr E. Goodman and Mr Barnes and to 
the competent chairmanship of Alderman Brotherton. 


* * * 


The persecution of Protestants in Colombia has evoked 
a strong protest from the National Protestant Church of 
Geneva. In a recent declaration by the Consistory it was 
Stated that these persecutions have led to “acts of 
violence, assassinations, and the abduction of children 
under the pretext that they had been baptized in the 
Catholic Church. All these manifestations of intolerance 
are proved by tragic facts and incontestable documentary 
evidence in spite of official denials. . . At a time when 
the Catholic Church may, with good reason, complain 
of the persecution of which it suffers in certain East 
European countries, should it not use all its authority 
in countries where its influence is still great to put an end 
to such practices ?” 

Indian Rationalists have suffered a great loss by the 
death, in Bombay, on October 14, of Mr R. D. Karve, at 
the age of seventy-two. He was the son of Dr D. K. 
Karve, who is still, at the age of ninety-five, an active 
worker in the cause of the education and the emanci- 
pation of women. Originally a professor of mathematics, 
he had to resign owing to his unorthodox views. He 
conducted at great pecuniary sacrifice a Marathi maga- 
zine, Samaja-Swasthya (Social Peace), for over twenty- 
five years and advocated birth control, an independent 
outlook on matters relating to sex, and rational views on 
religion and social practices. He was several times 
prosecuted and once or twice convicted and fined for 
“obscene” writing, a fate that had also overtaken men 
like Havelock Ellis and Bradlaugh. For several years 
he was editor of Reason, a magazine in English, conducted 
by the Bombay Rationalist Society. 


* * * 


Readers in or near Bristol will be very welcome to 
the local Rationalist Group's meeting at the Crown and 
Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street, on Wednesday, December 
9, at 7.30pm. Mr T. T. Apsimon will open a discussion 
on “The Case against Materialism.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sponsored Television 

I ENTIRELY agree with Mr Reeves that our approach to 
such questions as non-BBC television should be rational, 
and I welcome discussion about them in The Literary 
Guide. But I regret that I do not find Mr Reeves’s 
approach is as rational as it might be, and the same is 
true of nearly all who have expressed their views on the 
subject whether for or against. May I draw attention to 
three examples of irrationalism from among several in 
Mr Reeves’s article? 

(1) “By invading the privacy of the home it obtains 
an intimacy not achieved by any similar mass medium.” 
Compare the number of TV sets in use with the circulation 
of what has been called the “‘sex-sodden Sunday Press.” 

(2) “Such a programme [the BBC Third] would be 
impossible under a system of commercial advertising 
sponsorship.” Why? The BBC can still give us a TV 
Third while advertisers give us a TV equivalent of 
Radio Luxembourg. 

(3) “We don’t want our children viewing all the time 
they are at home.” I agree. But why would it be easier 
to prevent children viewing BBC programmes than to 
prevent them viewing non-BBC programmes? This is 
surely simply a matter of parental discipline, and on this 
point a TV set cannot be smuggled upstairs and viewed 
under the blankets in bed «us easily as a Sunday news- 
paper, an American comic, or—as in my mother’s 
youth—Jane Eyre. 

The only rational view I have seen or heard on this 
subject is the letter from “P.M.” in your last issue. 
No one knows what non-BBC television would be like 
or what effects it would have. The only way to find out 
is to try it. If it was found to be objectionable, surely 
it could easily be nationalized. Davip YEOMAN 

London, SW1 


Tue RPA is supposed to be non-party, and it is therefore 
surprising to find the front page of the Guide occupied 
by a Socialist manifesto. It is clear that Mr Reeves 
speaks as a Socialist, for he says that “‘we” prefer the 
State to run all education. No anti-Socialist thinks so, 
and all the professors are trying to keep the State out of 
the universities. What he says about profit-making is an 
example of how Socialists allow themselves to be 
bemused by words; all teachers make their living by 
teaching, and the difference is that private teachers have 
to satisfy the parents. 

Mr Reeves says that freedom without responsibility is 
no freedom at all. This is one of those meaningless 
pomposities of which politicians (not Socialist only) are 
so fond; to whom is Mr Reeves responsible for his views 
on religion and his freedom to hold them? 

Controls on criminals and lunatics increase the freedom 
of others, but all other controls are infringements of 
liberty, even if they are necessary in our congested 
island. To say, as Mr Reeves does, that they enhance 
liberty is a contradiction in terms. But Mr Reeves so 
loves controls that he has only praise for the BBC, 
though it forbids him to broadcast his views on religion. 

The arguments which Mr Reeves uses against freedom 
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of the air are all equally applicable to freedom of the 

Press. If Jehovah's Witnesses gain control and suppress 

the Guide, the Chairman of the RPA will be at least 

partly responsible. RAGLAN 
Usk, Mon 


So rapidly does the pattern of events change in the 
modern world that “sponsored” television has already 
become “competitive” television. If we must have a word 
beginning with “cc” | would prefer ‘co-operative’ 
television, implying that all interested parties, not con- 
cerned with profit-making, would work together to offer 
good standards in every branch of entertainment and 
informative talks to the public. There is no sin in enjoying 
variety, but there are standards of variety; it can sink 
to depths of utter banality or vulgarity. 

It seems to me that this is the moment to pause and 
take stock before committing ourselves to what may prove 
to be disastrous policy, because once commercial 
interests obtain even a small footing it will be difficult 
to prevent further encroachment. We have not yet 
assessed the damage done by profit-making films pre- 
senting as desirable or exciting false standards of value, 
such as glamour, sex-appeal, excessive luxury, thuggery; 
but we are beginning to reap the harvest. 

Television will have even greater results, because it 
is viewed seven nights a week, every week of the year. 
Most people will have it, on the H-P system, or at least 
access to it. Minds are tremendously swayed and 
influenced by what is seen because vision is the easiest 
approach to the mind. Any form of broadcasting is, 
as Mr Joseph Reeves shows clearly, a social respon- 
sibility. Therefore, | consider it of the utmost urgency to 
approach the problem with the greatest thought and care. 
The welfare of the mind should be at least of equal 
importance with the welfare of the body. 


Croydon, Surrey DorotHy PETERS 
Rationalism and Politics 

Pror H. Levy's letter would make any party politician 
green with envy. Firstly he naively equates Marxism 
with party-Communism, and by implication suggests that 
I cannot distinguish between them (although the word 
Marxism did not appear once in my last letter); secondly, 
sweeping generalizations are effortlessly produced from 
singular and particular statements, and, of course, all my 
submissions become dictatorial imperatives (the reader 
may care to count the number of times the word “must” 
occurs in each letter). 

I have the greatest respect for Professor Levy's 
academic status and for the position of honour which he 
rightly occupies in the RPA, and have therefore no 
hesitation in accepting his word that People’s Books has 
no Communist Party connections, but, this being so, 
I cannot refrain from commenting upon what seems to 
me to be a singularly unhappy choice of name for the 
organization. 

If Mr W. T. Saxton can detect a “marked political 
flavour” in my letter I can only compliment him upon 
his possession of a remarkable sense of taste. If he 
cannot see the point of my allusion to a Conservative 
book club, then I apologize for its incomprehensibility. 
For the record however, I, like Mr Saxton, “have no 
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connections with any political party,” least of all the 
Conservative Party. K. V. AsHworTH HOLMES 
Stafford 


With reference to the above controversy, which seems to 
me to be occupying far more space in the pages of The 
Literary Guide than it deserves, | should like to state 
that it was with no little concern that I read the statement 
by H. Levy in the November issue that “if Mr Holmes 
thinks that Marxism is irrational he has the columns of 
The Literary Guide in which to prove it.” I sincerely 
hope that the editor will be sufficiently wary to resist 
this clumsy attempt at “peaceful penetration.” 

It may be admitted that political problems have their 
importance, but there are not wanting other movements 
and publications to cater for those interested in their 
solution, At a time when it is most essential that Rationa- 
lists should close their ranks and present a solid front 
to the common foe—superstition—not only in_ its 
religious, but in all its other many hydra-headed mani- 
festations, we are being advised to dissipate our strength 
on matters with which, as Rationalists, we have no 
immediate concern. It is worthy of note that the views 
of those who are making all the fuss are practically all 
of a similar hue. They should be particularly pleased 
with the page and a half devoted to a panegyric of that 
most eminent Rationalist, Aneurin Bevan! 


London, SW9 F. KENYON 


The Lysenko Controversy 
I AM loath to take up space in the Guide with political 


argument, but I did not begin it. 

Mr Howell Smith cites the Lysenko controversy as an 
example of political dictation to scientists, but omits 
most of the facts. The controversy lasted over twenty 
years. During most of that time the State, whose concern 
in the matter was with practical results in agriculture, 
provided ample funds and full opportunities for orthodox 
genetics to prove its worth, As late as 1946 Dobzhansky, 
a Russian geneticist working in America and not partial 
to Lysenko, pooh-poohed the idea that genetics were 
officially discouraged in the USSR. As late as 1947 a 
leading critic of Lysenko, Zhebrak, was head of the 
Moscow Agricultural Academy. But towards the end of 
that period the Soviet authorities, impressed by Lysenko’s 
results, began to divert support from orthodox genetics 
to him and his followers—mainly dominant on the 
collective farms. Results came first; State support later. 
In 1948 a conference of the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences decided to bring university teaching 
into line with farming experience, and the Michurinists 
(as they should be called, for Michurin, not Lysenko, 
was their founder) have since had exclusive support from 
the State. 

After all, life is not a debating society, but a campaign 
of mankind against brute Nature to win life, and more 
abundant life. If the high command of an army were 
confronted by rival theories of strategy, it could not allow 
its officers to act on both indifferently and trust to luck. 
It would have to put its money on the school which gave 
better results in the field. The Russians, after trying out 
two rival theories in the agricultiral field, have put their 
money on one and can hardly’ be expected to endow 
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those who still back the other. If they have judged 
wrongly, we have only to congratulate ourselves and 
see them fail. 

The case of the RPA is rather different. It was founded 
for a specific purpose—the criticism of supernatural 
religion. If a member of the RPA declared his belief in 
transubstantiation or the Assumption, | should expect 
him to resign, and so would Mr Howell Smith. But to 
switch the RPA on to the criticism of Marxism would 
be to change its purpose and split the membership— 
which I deprecate. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 

Oxford 


Illegitimacy 

Tue Marriage Law Reform Society’s proposed Bill to 
amend the Legitimacy Act 1926, does not go far enough. 
The present position is obviously indefensible. A child 
may be conceived in adultery, and if its parents become 
free to marry each other and do so before the child is 
born then the child will be born legitimate ‘‘within the 
narrowest pale of English legitimacy,” capable of 
succeeding to titles of honour. But if the parents do not 
marry before the child is born their subsequent marriage 
will not legitimize him. 

The proposed Bill would remedy this anomaly but 
would not assist a child whose parents never became 
free to marry each other, nor the child, not conceived in 
adultery, born posthumously or whose mother died at 
his birth. What is needed is the total abolition of the 
status of illegitimacy with consequential amendment of 
the law relating to guardianship and maintenance of 
infants, and intestacy. J. H. Power 

Epsom, Surrey 


A Joint Memorial? 
I First met Fred Watts at Wadham College, Oxford, 
in 1945, during the first annual conference of the RPA. 
I thought I knew the kind of man he was when he spoke 
at the last meeting of that conference on the work of his 
father, the late Charles Albert Watts, and the founding of 
the Rationalist Press Association. But I realized that I 
got to know Fred Watts better when he took me to task, 
in his very kindly way, for some criticism I had voiced 
on some of the RPA publications of the previous year. 
I met him again two years later at the second conference 
at Wadham College and remember well the kindly 
interest he took in helping me to surmount certain 
difficulties | was up against at the time. I remember, too, 
having a discussion with him on the C. A. Watts 
Memorial Fund and suggesting the idea of asking each 
member of the RPA to increase his or her annual 


- subscription to augment the funds of the memorial. I 


recollect how he met that proposal and how he showed 
me so clearly the undesirability of such a course. 

Fred Watts is no longer with us and as far as I know 
the idea of the memorial to his father has not yet taken 
shape. Will the members of the RPA now consider the 
question of a joint memorial to a noble father and a 
worthy son? The details can be safely left to the Board 
of Directors, but surely now something tangible can be 
done in a form worthy of the Pioneer and the Successor 
who so ably wore the mantle of his father during the time 
he was able. MorGAN I. JONES 

Carmarthen 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s, Trade, 3s, per line of approximately nine words. 
Box number Is extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, EC4. 


LECTURES 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCI. Meetings in the Library on 
Tuesday evenings at 7 pm. Admission Free. Dec |-—Dr Eustace 
Chesser: “Crime, Psychology, and Punishment.” Dec 8— Ashton 
Burall: “On Being a Democrat.” Dec 15 Stark Murray: “The 
Goal of Socialized Medicine.” 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WCI. Sunday meetings at 1! am. Questions after lectures. 
Admission Free. Dec 6--S. K. Ratcliffe: “One Hundred Believers."’ 
Dec 13-— Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD, FRSE: “The Number of the 
Beasts." Dec 20—Archibald Robertson, MA: “What is a 
Rationalist 

MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. Library, Cross 
Street Chapel, Manchester. Saturdays at.3 pm. Dec S— Miss 
A. Prosser: “Humanity, Humanism, and Humanitarianism.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp. L.G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 
Gordon Square, WC1. 


£4,000-—Secluded, sturdily built house. V.P. 2 Liv. rms., 3 bedrms. 

Large garage; 2 rm. annexe attached. Main water. El. shortly. 

2 acres ground. On Weymouth Bay. Quiet Beach. Box No. 296— 

YOUNG COUPLE, Camb. Grads., desperately anxious start family, 

seek ground-floor flat, garden, Hampstead area. Mod. rent. Box 
297. 


BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are available, 
price 16s (inland postage 6d). C. A. Watts & Co Ltd. 
THE LITERARY GUIDE. Subscription rate for 12 issues : 7s 6d 


st paid. C. A. Watts & Co Ltd, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
leet Street, London; EC4. 


Theatre 


With a Foreword by Neville Cardus 
A stimulating book dealing with all the 


ingredients of knowledgeable dramatic 
theatrical entertainment; play 
writing, producing, acting, theatregoing, 
criticizing; bringing out their salient 
points, and recalling important theatri- 
cal pronouncements, written or spoken, 
by about the Theatre, especially during 
Harold Downs 
12/6 net 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, WC2 
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Hite a Book 


4000 Years of Christmas 4) 
COUNT. The complete Christmas story 
customs, festivities, carols, from many lands. 
Just our! 7s 6d 


The Fiery Fountains 4, \/ / 
ANDERSON, The remarkable woman who 
introduced Joyce’s Ulysses to. the literary 
world tells the story of a most unusual life. 
Just out! Illus. 5s 


Handwriting and Marriage : 4 Guide 
to Compatibility, by DR. ERIC SINGER. First 
book of its kind in English. Ready Nov 30. 

Illus. 9s 6d 


The Smith : the traditions and Lore of an 
Ancient Craft, by fF. W. ROBINS. “A com- 
plete and perfect story of the smith” (Curis 
Massit, John London's). Illus. 15s 


Autobiography of a Yogi 4) 
HANSA YOGANANDA, “The first auto- 
biography of an authentic Hindu yogi” 
(Book Exchange). 
3rd Imp. Just out! Illus. 21s 


Send 14d stamp to Desk 38 for Catalogue and Rider 
Book Club List 


Hutchinson Lond 
RIDER 


The Constitutions of the 
Freemasons of 1723 


in English and French 
Complete reproduction in facsimile, with 
French translation, page for page, in 
similar types, of the unique copy of the 
original BOOK OF THE CONSTITUTIONS OF 
THE FREEMASONS, containing a dedication 
to Mrs Legard by James Anderson. 


This beautiful work of 300 pages, printed 
on antique laid paper, and luxuriously 
bound in leather, comprises 116 fac- 
similes. It constitutes an indispensable 
book for private and public libraries, 
where no parallel can be found. 

Copy de luxe with dedication £8 10s; 
without dedication £6 10s; the 
“Introduction” stitched, 12s 6d. 


Particulars from 


M. PAILLARD 


14 Buckingham Palace Road, London, SWI 
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NEW BOOKS 


Our National 
Ill Health Service 


SIR SHELDON F. DUDLEY 


A former Medical Director-General of the Royal Navy makes a powerful 
plea for changing our basic attitude towards public health by placing 
more emphasis on the prevention of disease. His vigorous broadside 
against the National Health Service and many cherished beliefs will 
arouse lively controversy, but the book is a storehouse of information 


for layman and doctor alike. 
15s net (inland postage 7d) 


A New Approach 
to Psychical Research 


ANTONY FLEW 


A fascinating exploration of the twilight zone beyond the frontier of 
exact science by a professional logician, written with the wit and lucidity 
that have made the author’s BBC talks so deservedly popular. The work 
of Dr Rhine and Dr Soal, and many famous cases in the history of 
psychical research, are critically examined, together with the implications 
drawn by Prof H. H. Price, Prof C. D. Broad, Mr J. W. Dunne, and 
others. The result is an unusually unbiased and determined search for 


truth in this highly controversial field. 
10s 6d net (inland postage Sd) 
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